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their disputes to arbitration. Are their conventions to re- 
main a dead letter? Shall it be said that the treaties which 
are respected when they contain stipulations of war may be 
trodden under foot when they contain only stipulations of 
peace? 

"The Russian alliance binds us. It binds us only by vir- 
tue of a treaty. The Hague conventions are also treaties. 
Why should they not bind us equally? Faith in treaties is 
sacred. Let us not respect those only which expose us to a 
death-dealing solidarity. Let us remain faithful to those 
which have been concluded to safeguard our independence, 
our justice, our life, as well as peace. 

"French people, European peoples, call to mind the exact 
terms of the international conventions of 1907 which have 
been ratified by your parliaments and to which our govern- 
ments have placed their seals. Demand of your parlia- 
ments and of your governments that they reject every pro- 
posal of war and that they maintain the safety of your 
hearths and homes." 



The Mackinac Conference on the 
Centenary of Peace. 

By Louis P. Lochner. 

Over two hundred delegates, most of them appointed 
by the governors of the States bordering upon our sister 
nation Canada, assembled at Mackinac Island, Mich- 
igan, July 21-22, to deliberate upon ways and means for 
the proper observance of the century of peace between 
the United States and Great Britain. While the pro- 
gram, unlike that which made a similar peace centenary 
conference at Eichmond, Virginia, such a profitable one, 
lacked somewhat in organization and definiteness of 
purpose, the final result, as embodied in the reports of 
the committee and the action of the conference, is com- 
mendable. 

Briefly the various events around which, by action of 
the Mackinac conference, the peace centenary celebra- 
tion was to group itself are these : 

December 24, 1914, religious ceremonies in the cathe- 
dral in the city of Ghent, followed by a general celebra- 
tion in this Belgian city from January 2 to 6, the climax 
of which was to be 

"a great banquet in the Hotel de Ville, which will take place 
in the same room, with the same menu and the same toasts 
as characterized the banquet given on the evening of the 
6th of January, 1815, by the municipality to the joint Amer- 
ican and British Commission who were signatories to the 
treaty." 

Later, festivities in the city of London in honor of 
the American delegates to the Ghent celebration. 

February 14, 1915, observance of the centenary by the 
churches throughout America. 

February 17 and 18, the anniversary date of the proc- 
lamation of the treaty by the President of the United 
States — commemorative exercises in the colleges and 
schools ; also special celebration in the State capitols. 

Later, celebrations in Washington and New York. 
In the latter city, laying the corner-stone of the pro- 
posed Museums of the Industrial Arts. 

June 6-15, dedication of Sulgrave Manor, the ances- 
tral home of George Washington, which has been pur- 
chased by the British committee. Concurrent with this 
dedication the inauguration of the Sulgrave Manor In- 
stitute was to take place — an international organization 
devoted to the fostering of friendship and the preven- 
tion of misunderstanding among the nations. Also the 
unveiling of a replica of the famous St. Gaudens statue 



of Abraham Lincoln was to take place during these days 
at London. 

Last days of June, presentation of a memorial of the 
historian, Parkman, to the people of Canada. 

Beginning July 6, celebrations along the 3800 miles 
of frontier. 

The outbreak of the world war has unfortunately 
upset much of the program as adopted by the Mackinac 
conference. Nevertheless, the most important features 
will be carried out, as is evident from the following let- 
ter of the general chairman, Mr. John A. Stewart, of 
New York: 

"The war will undoubtedly interfere with our time table ; 
it will not interfere with the celebration as a celebration, 
for we shall carry out our program after peace has been de- 
clared, no matter when that may be. There are several 
items, however, on the program, the consummation of which 
will not be interfered with by the war. Among these is 
Professor Dunning's 'Historical Review of the Century of 
Peace,' which will be issued by Charles Scribner & Sons in 
October. It will contain a foreword by Lord Bryce and an 
introduction by Nicholas Murray Butler, who is the chair- 
man of our Committee on Historical Review. 

"In Canada and in England the churches will hold memo- 
rial services on December 20, as planned. 

"Early in January the State of Louisiana will celebrate 
the centenary anniversary at New Orleans. 

"We shall try to go ahead with the exercises in the 
schools and colleges just as if there had been no war; but 
if the war continues during the year we shall postpone all 
of the other items. This respite will be of some service to 
us, for it will give us opportunity to build up the Sulgrave 
Manor Institution, and do a number of other things which 
we can do, war or no war. Therefore, you may announce 
that we shall go ahead with the celebration as planned, 
except that we shall rearrange the dates, provided the war 
continues." 

The plans of the Canadian committee are indicated 
in the following excerpt from a communication by Mr. 
B. H. Scammell, organizing secretary of the Canadian 
Peace Centenary Association : 

"We have decided to keep the Canadian Peace Centenary 
Association alive, although I have had to cancel all my 
conferences and proposed itinerary. At the same time we 
are going on with the preparation for the participation of 
the schools, and also the special thanksgiving services in 
the churches. I hope to issue a circular within a month 
giving the opinions of a number of leading men in Canada 
and explaining the position the association has had to take 
up. Never in our history has there been a time when the 
work of the three peace centenary associations, was more 
needed, and I believe that the celebration, when it is held, 
will be immensely impressive with its background of war." 

One of the important by-products of the conference 
was the unanimous adoption of a resolution commend- 
ing the efforts of Ex-President Taft and President Wil- 
son to bring about the adoption of unlimited treaties of 
arbitration with other powers, and specifically endorsing 
the Bryan plan of allowing one year to pass after the 
outbreak of hostilities before the actual declaration of 
war takes place. 

Another significant action was the adoption of a me- 
morial to Congress asking for the passage of the Flood 
bill for the creation of an official Peace Centenary Cele- 
bration Commission to parallel that of the Canadians. 

It was refreshing: to note the emphasis laid upon the 
splendid opportunity of using the celebration for a vig- 
orous peace propaganda among the schools and colleges. 
Hundreds of prizes for essays and orations will stimu- 
late study of the significance of the peace centennial in 
our schools throughout the country. 
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The conference was graced by the presence of such 
prominent ligures as Judge Alton B. Parker, of New 
York, president of the conference; Governor Ferris, of 
Michigan, a dyed-in-the-wool pacifist; Mr. Justice Day, 
of the United States Supreme Court, whose pessimistic 
outiooK upon the peace movement stood in sharp relief 
to the splendid optimism of Eabbi Levy, of Pittsburgh, 
whose eloquent address during the closing minutes of 
the conference will long be remembered ; Chief Justice 
Howell, of Manitoba, and Mr. Justice Sutherland, of 
Untario, who gave renewed assurances of the sincerity 
of Canada in desiring the peace of a century to become 
"a peace eternal, and many others whom lack of space 
does not permit us to enumerate. 



What I Saw in Germany. 

By George W. Nasmyth. 

Before I could begin to see anything in Germany in 
the right proportions I had to become accustomed to the 
new atmosphere. Passing out of the partial vacuum of 
the English censorship, I drew a deep breath of free air 
in Holland, which received news from all sources, and 
then plunged into the partial vacuum of the German 
censorship. At the frontier town of Goch the German 
customs officials asked me politely if I had any English 
newspapers in my possession. I thought this rather 
strange at the time, but ascribed it to Prussianism in 
general, until on my return to free, liberty-loving Eng- 
land I was searched at Folkstone and all my copies of 
the German newspapers, the German White Paper, and 
other official documents were confiscated. The estab- 
lishment of Prussianism in England which the war has 
caused should make it easier for the people of the two 
countries to understand each other after the war at least. 

From the accounts of Germany which I had read in 
the English papers I expected to find everything in con- 
fusion, the whole economic basis of the country broken 
up, a balf -starved population on the verge of revolution, 
the railway service suspended, cholera rampant in Ber- 
lin, and various other interesting manifestations of gen- 
eral demoralization. 

But I could discover none of these things. In out- 
ward appearance at least the Germany which I saw at 
the end of August was the same Germany that I had 
seen at the end of July, or at any time during the past 
three years. A slightly smaller proportion of soldiers 
were visible in the streets perhaps and a slightly larger 
proportion of women and children; the streets were a 
little quieter and even a little more immaculate than 
usual. A tense air of solemnity and resigned sorrow 
had taken the place of the usual expressions of cheerful- 
ness and happiness on the faces of the people, but other- 
wise life was going on much as usual. Instead of a sus- 
pended railway service, I traveled in the greatest luxury 
and comfort on ohe of the four express trains which are 
running daily between Cologne and Berlin as between 
the other important cities ; instead of unemployment, I 
found a temporary scarcity of labor, so that women and 
boys had to be employed temporarily as ticket collectors 
in the subway and as conductors in the street-cars. In- 
stead of a scarcity of food, I found the whole available 
population — women, boy scouts, and old men — engaged 
in bringing in one of the largest crops in the agricul- 



tural history of the country. Instead of cholera and 
disease raging, I saw everywhere the most perfect sani- 
tary arrangements and the highest medical ability in 
the service of the State, with a smaller proportion of 
disease than for many years past. Instead of revolu- 
tion, I found an absolutely united people, determined to 
stand together until the last against a whole world full 
of enemies, who, the Germans believe, are resolved to 
crush the German people and their civilization and to 
dismember the German Empire. Instead of hunger and 
bread riots, I found that the wonderful social organiza- 
tion of the country had been still further perfected 
through the co-operation of the government with the 
Social Democrats and the women's organizations, so that 
not a single man, woman, or child of the whole 65,000,- 
000 was suffering from hunger; the school children were 
being supplied with nourishing food, and in Berlin 5,000 
people, largely refugees from East Prussia, were being 
provided with nutritious meals at 10 pfennig each, or 
free of charge if they were without means. The soldiers 
of families at the front were being paid promptly and 
the prices of food were normal. During my three years 
of study in Germany I had never been able to find any 
slums. I had never seen a beggar or a drunken man, 
and the wonderful social organization which has pro- 
duced this condition has been extended and perfected to 
meet the crisis. The war means a long step toward so- 
cialism, of course, for the rich must voluntarily or in- 
voluntarily supply the needs of the poor. From my 
observations I would judge that the war will produce 
less actual suffering in the form of hunger and poverty 
in Germany than in any of the other countries engaged. 

No moratorium has been declared in Germany; the 
banks have not been closed for a single day, and people 
were redepositing in the savings banks the money which 
they had withdrawn in the first days of panic. Some 
persons were even paying their taxes for 1915 and 1910 
in advance in order to help the government and get the 
benefit of the 4 per cent discount which was offered. 
The extent to which the surface indications correspond 
or fail to correspond with the economic realities is very 
difficult to judge. When I asked business men in Ger- 
many about the underlying conditions they shook their 
heads and looked thoughtful, just as business men do in 
England. With the exception of the armament indus- 
tries, it is certain that in Germany, as in all the other 
countries concerned, nobody is going to reap any eco- 
nomic gain from this war. 

I talked with many of the Englishmen who had been 
detained in Germany at the outbreak of the war, and 
brought back with me a score of letters from them to 
their friends in England ; all testified without exception 
to the kindness and courtesy with which they were being 
treated in Germany — another shock to the impression 
which I had gathered from the English press. For the 
prisoners of war, especially the French, there had been 
such an outburst of humanitarian feeling, especially on 
the part of women, that the government was compelled 
to issue a proclamation, which was posted in Cologne 
and other cities, forbidding the citizens to give them 
flowers, champagne, or other luxuries, and stating that 
all the prisoners of war were being well cared for by the 
government. 

I saw the whole international situation suddenly 
turned upside down when I passed from England into 



